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LORD LYNN’S WIFE. 


CHAPTER I.—THRUST AND PARRY. 


Sue stood at the open window of her favourite | mer at last; and the plantations which the 
room, the room on the first floor, with the pretty | manufacturer who succeeded him—Mr Darcy’s 
pale blue hangings and the western aspect, which | gold had sprung from cotton—the plantations 
all the old servants called Miss Darcy’s Room. She | which the new lord of Beechborough had formed 
stood a little back from the window, gazing out | in every likely spot, had not as yet had time to 
upon the Park. The American creepers, just then | grow. Thus, except a few big sycamores and other 
so rich in their luxuriance of crimson leaf and | trees, whose trunks would hardly have paid for the 
flame-hued blossom, had been trained like net-work | labour of sawing them down and carting them 
across the casement, and made a flowery screen | away, and which owed their safety to their insig- 
before Aurelia Darcy. A beautiful young woman, | nificance, the Park at Beechborough was scantily 
there was no denying that. Every movement of | provided with shade and foliage. 
her stately form was full of a natural majesty that | But Aurelia Darcy was not looking at the green- 
an empress might have envied. Her features were | sward ; nor at the rabbits frisking in and out of the 
| regular, without being insipid, grand in their classic | fern; nor at the herd gathered, with tossing antlers 
calm, and in the rich purity of the complexion. | that shewed picturesquely against the sky, on 
The only fault that female critics could find with | the distant upland; nor at the scattered deer 
Miss Darcy’s looks was, that her gray eyes were | browsing among the sycamores and horse-chestnuts. 
cold and inexpressive, and her hair of that pecu- | She was watching a party of equestrians, riding, 
| liarly colourless hue so rarely seen, but which often | all unconscious of the scrutiny, along the public 
indicates a self-concentrated disposition. She was | road that crossed the Park, and whose voices and 
beautiful, however, in her own statuesque style of | laughter floated up on the soft autumn breeze, 
beauty—a young Juno, not twenty-one for some | and reached her where she stood. The party was 
months yet to.come. such a one as might have been seen, on that fine 
The Park that spreads around Beechborough— | September day, in many and many a green lane and 
the Park upon which the western windows of Mr | shady road throughout broad merry England. Three 
Darcy's house looked, and from one of which | children—two boys and a girl—laughing and chat- 
his daughter was gazing—was by no means one | tering at the top of their fresh young voices, and 
of the first in beauty among those ancestral | eager to race their shaggy ponies over every stretch 
demesnes so plentiful in Warwickshire. It was | of tempting turf; a lady and gentleman riding side 
of large extent; prettily diversified with hill | by side, and a groom bringing up the rear. Nothing 
and dale, brook and lily-leaved pond, and the | could be more commonplace. And even when they 
| turf and fern were of the best. Deer dappled | come nearer, and we perceive that the lady is 
the slopes, rabbits tippited across the sandy banks, | young and pretty, a bright, honest-eyed English 
| and the oak palings that skirted the whole plea- | girl, with the tint of a blush-rose on her soft cheek, 
saunce were equal to those at Knockholt or | and that the cavalier at her bridle-rein is a hand- 
Longleat. But there is one essential of Park- | some soldierly young man, with a sort of knightly 
scenery which cannot always be had for money, | bearing not often to be met with, there still seems 
and that is timber. At Beechborough, most | no reason for the intense fixity of Aurelia Darcy’s 
of the trees had been ruthlessly cut down by | gaze as she watches them. 
the late proprietor, the wild young Squire, whose | That they were no strangers to her, was plain 
| deeply-mortgaged estate had come to the ham-! enough. Idle curiosity, even in the dullest of adil 
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seenes, does not prompt such intent keenness of 
observation as that which Miss Darcy devoted to 
every gesture, every movement of those in the Park 
beneath. That she did not desire to be seen by 
them, was also plain, for she had drawn back from 
the window, and had taken up her post of 
espial where the creeping plants were thickest, and 
blended most with the dark ivy beyond. But 
Lavater himself might in vain have striven to learn 
from her face what thoughts were in her heart, or 
whether this minute scrutiny were of friendly 
import to its objects. There was no flush and no 
frown, but there was no smile on the lips, and the 
eyes were as they always were—cold, inscrutable 
eyes, in which neither man nor woman could read 
emotion of any sort. Yet emotion of some sort 
Miss Darcy must have felt, as she watched the 
riders down the winding road ; for her right hand 
was clenched so firmly that the nails almost buried 
themselves in the flesh ; and those who knew Aurelia 
best could have told, by the very fact that her 
noble form was drawn up to its fullest height, as 
if in defiance, that she was a * Not 
yet, Lucy Mainwaring, not yet ! e e is not 
quite won yet!’ The words were spoken gently, 

in a low sweet voice, like the coo of a dove. 
One of Aurelia’s greatest charms was her voice, so 
flexible, rich, and clear, and her singing was worthy 
of the lavish praises it received. But it was also 
one of Miss Darcy’s peculiarities, that in anger or 
excitement she did not raise her voice to a loud, 
wrathful key, as other women did; on the contrary, 
her tones were never so soft, never so musical m 
their honeyed gentleness, as when she was roused 
to passion of any kind. 

“He wears mourning still,’ she murmured, after 
a pause ; ‘and yet the old lord has been dead—how 
long?’ And she listlessly opened the hand she had 
elenched, as if to count the months on the white 

In the next moment she started, for she 
saw that the gentleman alluded to had taken leave 
of his fair companion, wheeled his horse round, 
and was cantering towards the Hall, while the 
groom came up at a trot to ride closer to his young 
mistress. The cavalier took off his hat with a sort 
of sportive deference as he said good-bye, and the 

ber sunlight glinted on his pe he curls, 
and tawny moustache, and sunburnt, manly face, 
as he turned laughingly away. Then he touched 
his strong bay horse with the spur, and cantered 
briskly towards the gray walls and steep red gables 
of the Elizabethan Hall 
* Yes, he is coming here,’ said Aurelia Darcy, in 
the same low murmuring voice—‘ to see me, or to 
see 2 Absurd!’ And she lifted her shapely 
shoulders with a quick brusque movement, more 
expressive than words, and which told of French 
companionship and example early in life, when 
habits take root most easily. She threw a rapid invol- 
untary glance at the glass over the chimney-piece ; 
the result of the glance must have been satisfactory, 
for a faint smile brightened the calm of her fair 
solemn face, but it instantly vanished, as a tap at 
the door was followed by the respectful entry of 
Jennings, Miss Darcy’s own maid. The own maid 
was the only servant who cared to intrude on 
Aurelia in that pretty room with the blue hang- 
ings, next door to her bedchamber, and where she 
wrote, and read, and sketched in solitude. It was 
an understood thing that Miss Darcy, in the blue 


morning room, was a at home’ for all social 

urposes ; and yet Jennings came now to bri 
oe a card—a visitors card—by no means highly 
glazed, and neither lithographed nor printed, but 
simply written. 

‘ The lady is so very desirous to see you, madam,’ 
said Jennings diffidently—all the Beechborough 
domestics addressed Aurelia as madam, and were 
as timidly respectful in her presence as if she had 
been a middle-aged duchess, instead of a girl 
<. twenty—‘ so very desirous to see you, that— 

t’—— 

Now, the truth was that Jennings had received 
half a sovereign along with the card, and that, being 
a conscientious person in her way, she was doing 
her best for the donor, small as the chance was that 
Aurelia would deviate from her habits for a stranger 
in a turned gown and dusty shoes, who had evidently 
walked up from the village; but already Aurelia 
had taken the card, and read the name thereon 
inscribed in a quaint stiff hand: ‘Miss Crawsg’ 
Jennings had sharp eyes, and was especially curious 
as to whatever concerned her mistress; but if she 
fancied that Miss Darcy’s face grew a shade paler, 
at anyrate the sharp ears that matched the eyes 
could detect no tremor in the clear voice that said, 
after a moment’s delay: ‘Crawse—Crawse! to be 
sure! Where is the lady ?’ Jennings said something 
about the pink drawing-room. ‘I will come down ; 
or, stay ; beg her to be so good as to come to me 
here; that will be best’ And Jennings with- 
drew, while Aurelia stood, cold and stern, waiting. 
The maid soon returned, ushering in a lively little 
nm whose affectionate joy at the sight of 

iss Darcy must have been uncontrollable, since 
she sprang forward with both hands extended, 
exclaiming: ‘Dear, dearest Miss Darcy, how very 

lad I am !’ and seemed as though she would have 
ugged Aurelia avec effusion, according to the 


French phrase. 

But Miss Crawse’s enthusiasm died away, nipped 
in the bud by the quiet frigidity of her rece 
tion; not that Aurelia’s manner was ntly 
cold or hostile—far from it. She had advanced 
a step or two to meet the visitor; she had 
taken one, at all events, of Miss Crawse’s prof- 
fered hands, and she had uttered a few words 
of well-bred welcome, smiling graciously as she 
uttered them. But all this repose and self-com- 
mand exercised a repellent effect upon the new- 
comer; and her boisterous greeting was subdued 
into a quieter tone by the time that Jennings 
had closed the door, and the two ladies were 
sitting opposite to one another in amicable con- 
verse. A more marked contrast than those two 
afforded could hardly have been found-in the 
Christendom of that year, a.D. 1859. 

Indeed, Miss Crawse was a short, square-built 
little person, with crisp black hair, long Chinese 
eyes, very black and very sly, and a dusky com- 

lexion, that might have belonged to a Portuguese. 
Ene was about five years older than Aurelia, and, 
if there be truth in phrenology, was far beneath 
her in intellect ; but she was shrewd, low as was 
the space between her strong eyebrows and the 
roots of the coal-black hair that peeped out from 
an unfashionable bonnet ; and she was tenacious, 
if a square lower jaw means anything. Shabby 
she certainly was; and her dusty walking-shoes, 
and frayed silks, and soiled gloves, contrasted as 
much with Aurelia’s delicate muslins, pale blue 
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and white, as her swarthy skin and low stature 
did with the magnificent proportions and tint of 
creamy marble, with just a tinge of warmer colour 
beneath, that confronted her. So they sat and so 
they smiled upon each other, as old friends should 
when meeting after a long separation. 

‘I am very glad to see you again, Miss Darcy— 


iI go I must not call you Aurelia now. Have 


you forgotten that you used to let me call you 
Aurelia, in the days of auld lang syne?’ said the 


est. 
orThe heiress of Beechborough Hall made no direct 
answer to this — 

‘I am glad to have been at home when you were 
so kind as to come and seeme. Have you been 
long in England ?” was what Aurelia did say, with 
a pleasant inflection in her voice ; and then there 
was a pause, for Miss Crawse, too, did not care, it 
seemed, to answer the query conveyed in the last 
part of Aurelia’s h. These two differed in all 
things, but in nothing more than in their way of 
smiling ; for whereas Miss Crawse shewed her 
strong white teeth very freely, but with something 
of a sneer, Aurelia’s face was transformed from 
winter to summer; unexpected dimples that 
lurked near her handsome mouth, came out as 
if to sun themselves in the smiles that beamed 
upon her lips. But this warmth and glow was 
confined to the eee of con —w$ face ; _ 

eyes never , hever spar! when her 
esd —e aetT and Miss Crawse, knowing 
this of old, looked up at the cold eyes that gave 
the lie to the rest of their owner's fair features, and, 
bold as she was, a sort of shiver ran through her, as 
she tried to plumb the fathomless nature before her. 
But she soon rallied her and rattled on : 

‘Dear me, dear me, how like old times, Miss 
Darcy, to be sitting here, we two her, as when 
we used to call each other by our Christian names, 
Lydia and Aurelia, you recollect, and tell each 

er all our secrets, as girls will. Heigh-ho! those 
were happy days ; but of course I know very well 
that I can’t expect to be your friend now, as I was 
then. I am two years and eight months older than 
when we parted in Ireland, and I know the differ- 
ence between our positions much better than I did 
then ; though, to be sure, I was but a poor hired 
companion, and you a rich young lady, with titled 
relations, and it was only your kind condescension 
that ever made us intimates.’ 

‘I shall be very glad to be your friend still. I 
have always thought kindly of you, I assure you, 
and shall always feel really pleased to hear that 
you are well and happy. Have you left Rathglas’ 
——said Aurelia sweetly ; but Miss Crawse, am 
native spirit had been ually recovering from 
the first awe which Aurelia’s —— had 
impressed on her in her own despite, the 
question without waiting for its close. 

‘For good? Yes, I have ne my duties and 
my salary, such as they were, months since. 
I was tired of Ireland, tired of Ulster, tired of 
Rathglas Priory, and trebly tired, excuse my rude- 
ness, of my Lady Harriet. She’s a good old woman, 
I know, and she’s your aunt, I know, and I’ve a 
regard for her; but she wore out my patience at last 
with her letters, and her wearisome piquet, and 
those dreary sermons of her brother-in-law, Dean 
Ogle. You remember how she made me read them 
out to her, in a as voice, every Sunday 
evening. Yes, I’ve come home to England, and 


I’m staying at my Uncle Killick’s, at Patcham 
Cross Roads, seven miles off.’ 

‘I know Patcham Cross Roads, and I think I 
have seen Mr Killick,’ said Aurelia calmly. ‘I 
am glad you are so near. But I em afraid you will 
find Warwickshire as dull as Rathglas.’ 

The visitor drummed on the floor with her foot, 
and moved uneasily in her chair, and it was 
evident that she had no slight trouble to restrain 
some rebellious words that rose to her lips, and 
that Aurelia’s placidity chafed her. A well-bred 
bao if she Ne a coward, has a tremendous 

vantage over one who is not well bred, in anythin; 
like a conflict of wits ; and such a conflict, albeit 
the wordy fencing was amicably conducted, was 
now going on in the pretty room with the blue 
my Tt was Miss Crawse’s turn to 

’ ? Its a little dull) she said with a short 
fierce laugh ; ‘but it’s such a treat to me, you 
know, to be my own mistress, after four years of 
that genteel slavery at the Priory. Better be a 
housemaid, and black the grates, than a companion. |} 
But I shall not stay long enough at Patcham, 
es to get tired of it. Then the Weste—Mr 

est is our Squire—are very good-natured to me. 
Mrs West brought me over Sen to-day in her 
carriage, as she had a call to pay two miles off, and 
she will pick me up as she goes through the village. 
But never mind me.—You don’t ask, Miss 
after old friends in Ireland’ 

*I had so few friends there) said Aurelia, with 
the same imperturbable good-humour. ‘ My aunt 
is well, I know, for papa had a letter from hera 
month ago. I did not see the letter, or I should 
— have been aware that you had left 

thglas.’ 

*O dear me, no!’ snapped Miss Crawse, with 
very decided dissent in every feature of her face. 
‘Lady Harriet Ogle was not likely to entertain her 
brother-in-law with any regrets for the loss of so 
humble an inmate of her house as Lydia Crawse. 
I was not thinking of your aunt, Miss Darey; I 
was thinking of Nine Stone Bridge—Dr Kelly’s,’ 
she added a 

‘Indeed. I hope Dr Kelly is quite well. Have 
you been there lately ?’ was the cold inquiry. 

Very dry was the answer, and accompanied by an 
angry flash of the visitor’s black eyes. ‘The doctor 
is well enough ; he drinks more whisky than ever, 
and beats that r little wife of his, I believe ; 
but he is an able man yet, when sober. He is 
more than half-sick of the job that he’-—— 

‘Hush !’ interrupted Aurelia Darcy, laying her 
finger on her lips so suddenly, and speaking in a 
tone of such earnestness, foreign to her habits, that 
Miss Crawse was startled into silence. But Aurelia 
resumed, in her old manner: ‘I would rather talk 
of yourself, dear Miss Crawse, of yourself, and your 
own wishes and prospects, and what I can do, in 
my little way, to assist your plans and help you. 
You will always find me a true friend—always. I 
said so before—And now I am sure you must be 
tired, and hot, and half-starved, after the drive and 
the walk. Come down, pray, and let me introduce 
you to papa. And you must stay to lunch. We 
shall have lunch directly, and the carriage can take 

ou over to Patcham without troubling Mrs West. 
Pape will be so glad to see you, and I think we 
shall find him in better spirits than usual. Lord 
Lynn is a favourite of his, and Lord Lynn is im the 


house, I know.’ 
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CHAPTER IIl.—A HARD BARGAIN. 


The Squire of Beechborough, as Aurelia had 
expected, was in the Oak Room, an apartment that 
was not quite a library, but in no respect resem- 
bled a drawing-room. The drawing-rooms at the 
Hall were little used, save on the rare occasion of 
@ party, and Mr Darcy preferred to sit with his 
books around him and his accounts within reach. 
He was a large, florid, discontented man, with 
shining bald temples, flaxen whiskers that drooped 
despondently, and a mouth puckered up into the 
sourest of sour expressions. His spirits, as his 
daughter had hinted, were commonly at a very 
low ebb ; indeed, wealth had not exactly brought 
happiness to George Cook Darcy, who had a right 
to his surname, which was his by royal letters- 
patent. 

His former name was a short one ; it was Hanks. 
He derived it from a hard-headed parent, Luke 
Hanks, who had been a factory hand, and had 
won his spurs, Lancashire fashion, by graduatin 
as a rich mill-owner. Old Hanks bustled an 
bargained his sturdy way up the golden ladder, 
and the desire of his heart was in some measure 
ified. His exultation, coarse as it was, was 
d and fatherly. He did not care to spend much 
on himself, having come to affluence late in life, 
and having a rooted habit of looking twice at a 
shilling before parting with it; but his hopes all 
centered in his son, his dear dead Eliza’s only child, 
the boy for whose sake he and his pale wife had 

inched and screwed in the early struggling days. 

‘ew men do more for their sons than Luke Hanks 
did or tried to do for his, George Cook Hanks. 
He made the young man a partner in the mill; 
he stinted him in nothing, being as liberal of 
cheques to ae as he was stingy to himself and 
others. He would have been pleased to see the lad 
blossom into a man of fashion, with yacht and 
hunters and expensive habits, or else to watch him 
ripen into a sharp man of business or a politician. 
In vain ; there was not the stuff of a statesman, or 
&@ money-spinner, or even a prodigal, in young 
a e father sighed as he admitted that his 
boy had nothing of his own strength of char- 
acter ; that he was too cautious to ruin himself, 
but not energetic enough to win promotion. The 
ex-operative did his best to make a gentleman, 
after his own ideal of gentlemanhood, of his son. 
He married him to an earl’s daughter, Lady Maud, 
second daughter of the Earl of Warrenton ; and by 
his wish it was that young George assumed the 
name and arms of his wife's noble family. But 
George Darcy, né Hanks, even with a titled spouse, 
disappointed his father sadly. He tried twice to 

t into parliament, and twice made a wretched 

from sheer incapacity to canvass and ma- 
neeuvre ; and when he did reach St Stephen’s, it 
was by such outrageous bribery, that he was only 
for six weeks a legislator under protest. 

Aurelia’s father fared alike in all things. Lady 
Maud proved a flighty, peevish woman, weak in 
health, but strong in caprice. She took a hatred to 
the flaring, stuccoed villa, with its paddock, gardens, 
hothouses, and four hundred Cheshire acres of 
Cheshire land, with which old Mr Hanks had 
gifted his son on his wedding-day. That residence 
was too near to the Lancashire town, with its 
myriad smoky chimneys, where her plebeian mate 
was born, and whence came all sorts of horrid 


relations, and notably Mr Hanks himself, to spend 
Sundays at Slagford Villa. So she gave her 
husband no peace till he went abroad, dragged him 
for years from spa to spa, from winter resort to 
winter resort, and only consented to return to 
England when the father, anxious that his son 
should close his eyes, as he said, bought him Beech- 
borough. George came back to take his place 
among the county magnates of Warwickshire. 
Again there was a slip between cup and lip. 
Very soon after the return of the self-expatriated 
ones, Lady Maud died; and a few months after- 
wards, the mg | boy, in whom centered the hopes 
of the family, urelia’s only brother, died too, at 
Eton. This disappointment was a crowning vexa- 
tion to the ambitious old grandfather, who had 
trusted to see George Warrenton Darcy realise the 
proud wishes that George Cook Darcy had failed 
to carry out. The founder of the family fortunes 
felt he had little to live on for, after that blow, for 
his son was a valetudinarian, not likely to marry 
again, and quite unable to win a second bride from 
a noble stock without his father’s energetic and 
painstaking help. And Aurelia, who must now 
inherit all, was a girl, and would carry the wealth 
of the new house to some other race, and the 
Darcies of Beechborough would be extinct. The 
old man was the next to shut his eyes on the world 
in which he had striven and scraped for money, 
and lived to think his labours thrown away ; an 
George Darcy was left with Aurelia for sole heiress 
to great wealth, and sole prop of his declining 


e. 
Now, there are few ape or more touching 
sights upon earth than the tender mutual affection, 
and confidence, and interchange of kind offices, 
between a widower and his child; and certainly 
Mr Darcy was fond of Aurelia, and indulged her 
in everything ; but he was rather ashamed of his 
parental affection than otherwise, regarding it as a 
sign of weakness. The Squire, like many weak 
men, was terribly afraid of appearing weak. He 
had an uncomfortable feeling to the effect that he 
was managed and guided, not only by his daughter, 
but by his lawyer and his steward, his head- 
ener, the bailiff of his home-farm, and Snaffles, 
is head-groom. But he made up for his practical 
pliability by theoretical sternness, scouted all 
advice, contradicted everybody, and finished by 
doing as his counsellors pleased. iss Crawse, 
unaware of this feature of Mr Darcy’s character, 
was puzzled when she heard him say, after the 
ceremony of introduction was over, and when 
lunch, which was announced almost immediately, 
was in progress : 

‘A visitor? O yes, Lord Lynn came-in for a 
moment, only for a moment, and said he hadn’t 
time to stay to lunch. Most absurd thing to ride 
a dozen miles fasting, as he will have to do before 
he gets to Hollingsley.’ 

‘A flying visit, indeed!’ said Miss Crawse, with 
a sidelong glance at Aurelia’s face, but she could 
read no trace of disappointment there, though she 
knew well enough that her friend had fully expected 
to find Lord Lynn with her father. 

‘Did he say anything about the cub-hunting ?’ 
asked Aurelia, in the most indifferent tone in the 
world. 

The ote looked up. ‘ Yes, I was near for- 
getting about it. The hounds are to meet 
to-morrow at Cold Harbour Gorse, and he hoped to 
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see us there—so he said. I told him it was out of | ones of Miss Crawse. ‘You want something, of 


the question.’ course, and very naturally. You know you have a 
‘I should like to go,’ said Aurelia, with her | claim on me, and I acknowledge the claim, and am 
usual composure. willing and happy to meet your wishes, if you will 


‘Out of the question ! not to be thought of! and | tell me what I can do,’ 
so I gave Lord Lynn to understand. A dangerous! She spoke these words slowly and graciously, but 
country, full of pits and ugly grips, and brooks | ve ey and with perfect composure. She 
with rotten banks that have caused more acci-| said them without a smile. The dimples about 
dents than any in Warwickshire. I icularly | the handsome mouth had all retired to their lurking- 
desire, Aurelia, that you give up all idea of going | places, and Aurelia’s lips were as firm as if they 
out to-morrow,’ snapped the master of Beech- | were carved out of marble. Somehow, this steady 
borough. serenity seemed to cause bold, brusque Miss Crawse 
Miss Crawse, who was averse to being left out | no trifling discomposure. She reddened, and her 
of the conversation, here chimed in with some | eyes blinked before those other eyes, so gray and 
common-place remarks upon the dangers of hunting, | cold. The thoughts in dark Lydia’s mind at that 
and its unfitness for lady-equestrians. But the | moment may have run somewhat thus: ‘ How she 
Squire turned on her as abruptly as if he had not does carry it off. She holds her head as high, and 
been epitomising the dreadful adjuncts of a run | speaks as quietly and proudly as if it were alla 
from Cold Harbour Gorse. | dream—all a dream, that which we two know of so 
‘Dangerous, not at all! And I cannot agree | well. And yet—one word from me, and the whole 
with you, Miss Crawse, in thinking it an improper | thing is at an end, and how would she look then!’ 
amusement for ladies. I like to see the hounds; If Miss Crawse could not read Aurelia, it is 
throw off, at any rate, and perhaps following a! probable that Aurelia could read Miss Crawse. 
short distance, or cutting across from point to point | Yet she did not immediately speak, waiting till 
under the guidance of some one = knows the | her former friend had recovered her composure. 
country. That is what Aurelia does, and what any | Miss Crawse broke the silence, but awkwardly. 
girl who rides tolerably, and has a steady horse, | ‘You know, Aurelia, dear, I always liked you, 
can safely do. Danger indeed !’ and I’m sure I helped you at the first for 
And so delighted did Mr Darcy seem at having | your own sake, and at the risk of losing my own 
differed radically in opinion with a new acquaint- | livelihood and Lady Harriet’s good word to other 
ance, that when Aurelia imperturbably observed | employers. If I want something now, as you 
that she should like to be present at the first cub- | say, it’s no great harm, after all. What would 
hunt ; that, if her father could not accompany her, | make us happy is but a trifle to you—no, not 
no doubt Mrs Flathers and the Croft girls would | money!’ and @ flushed a deeper red, but tossed 
go with her ; that Robert, the pad-groom, knew the | her head angrily at the same time, as she rightly 
country well; and finally, that she, Aurelia, would | interpreted a very slight curl of Aurelia’s lip— 
be very careful—her father’s voice was almost a | ‘not money. I merely want one good turn for 
good-humoured one as he curtly said, that she might | another.’ 
* have her own way.’ | ‘Then if you would only tell me what I can do,’ 
Miss Crawse expressing a strong desire to return | said Aurelia, glancing at a milestone. The coach- 
to Patcham, lest her aunt and Uncle Killick, sur-| man was recovering his good-humour, and the 
prised at Mrs West’s coming back without her, | horses had warmed to their work, and alread 
should be anxious on her account, Aurelia suddenly | nearly half the distance to Patcham was achiev: 
mentioned the urgent necessity of her paying | Miss Crawse’s momentary. anger cooled down. 
certain calls in that direction. She would order | After all, she secretly admired Aurelia’s behaviour 
the carriage round at once, and drop her dear | under the circumstances—which she knew so well. 
friend at Mr Killick’s door before going on to the | Another woman, she thought, in Miss Darcy’s case, 
Blythes, and the Hardings, and old Lady Edge, all | would have laid siege to her sympathies with tears, 
of whom must have a visit. The Squire grumbled | and flattery, and sentimental speeches ; would have 
dissent, of course; but Aurelia had her way about | fawned, and cringed, and grovelled in the self- 
the calls as well as on the subject of the hunt; and, | abasement of lying pretences of affection and good- 
much to the discomposure of coachman and helper, | will. Not so Aurelia Darcy. She neither stooped 
the carriage had to be brought round nearly an | nor affected an attitude of defiance, but said, in 
hour before its usual time. Very soon Aurelia and | ladylike language: ‘Name your price ; I will pay 
Miss Crawse were bowling along towards Patcham, | it.’ For so Miss Crawse understood her. 
at such moderate speed as suited the sulky coach- | ‘Look here, Miss Darcy,’ said that determined 
man and the high-stepping grays. The first mile | young person, in a dogged voice, but a at the 
or two was spent in dead silence. Aurelia was the | hedges, at the coppiced banks, at anything but that 
first to speak. | calm pale face. ‘I say Miss Darcy because I can’t 
‘Lydia, she began, recurring to the use of Miss | make up my mouth, as the Irish say, to call you 
Crawse’s Christian name as naturally and simply | Aurelia now; but you may call me Lydia, and 
as if there had been no estrangement or lapse of welcome. Look here. We can’t beat about the 
friendship between her companion and herself— | bush for ever. I wouldn’t ask you for anythi 
‘ Lydia, suppose we understand each other at once. | for myself, but others are dependent on me, an 
It may be so much pleasanter in the end, you know.’ | it would be a burning shame if I didn’t help them. 
‘Nothing I should like better, rejoined the | I’ve an old mother and a deformed sister in Liver- 
black-eyed damsel, turning her head to get a fuller | pool, as I think you may have heard me say. They 
view of Aurelia’s face. are poor, and what I could spare out of my salary 
‘What do you want me to do for you?’ said | was a comfort to them; but I’ve no salary now. 
Aurelia, not flinching in the least from the scrutiny, | Can you get me a situation—not as companion, 
and fixing her own inscrutable eyes on the flashing | thank you, any more, but as lady-housekeeper ?” 
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‘I think so. I will try. I have very little doubt 
of success,’ said Aurelia with a little sigh, as if of 
relief. 

But Miss Crawse had other requirements. She 
went on: ‘I — two — One ~ -_ a 
fine lad, is in the navy, in the paymaster’s depart- 
ment, as a mere aa board shi . The other 
is being crammed for the Civil Service exami- 
nations. He’s a good boy, but not very clever, 
and a desk in a public office is good enough for 
him. I want Tom made assistant-pa ter, and 
on full-pay. I want a nomination for Willie as 
soon as he — Will you get me these from 
your grand friends ?’ 

Aurelia shook her head —_ ‘You overrate 
my influence,’ said tothe rawse frowned.— 

ia resumed as quietly as before: ‘A girl can 
do so little, said she. ‘If I were married, and 
well married, I think I could manage what you 
wish. And I don’t ask much delay—only a little 
— at your hands. I have every reason to believe 

Lord Lynn—this is a secret, if 5 please— 
that Lord Lynn will a himself as a suitor 
before many weeks go by. 

Miss Crawse nodded. ‘4A little bird told me as 
much,’ she said; ‘but I heard much the same 
about his cousin, Miss Mainwaring. However, 
I'll wait a reasonable time. I mean you no injury, 
at must and will have my brothers pushed on 

le. 

Not a word more was said till they reached 
Patcham Cross Roads, and the carriage drew up 
before the twelve-roomed red brick house, on 
whose door was the brass plate of Mr Killick, 
— and Apothecary. Aurelia took a kind leave 
of her friend, and bade the coachman drive to 
Blythe Park. But when the carriage had gone 
about a mile, she pulled the check-string sharply, 
and said, in a more abrupt tone than usual : 
‘Home, and drive fast.’ 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. 


ILLUMINATION, in its etymological sense, is the 
imparting a light (lwmen) or brilliancy to a page 
by the employment of colours and gold. The word 
was at first confined to the decoration of manu- 
script books ; but after the invention of printing, 
ao gn came in for a share of manual embe 
i t, blank spaces being left in them for that 
oe omg In the present day, chromo-lithography 
the printer to imitate the gorgeousness of 
illuminated work; but he cannot convey artistic 
feeling, nor impart delicacy of touch to his efforts. 
In these—the higher branches of true illumination 
—printed work can never rival the productions 
of the human hand. 
According to some authorities, illumination 
i in attempts at ornamental writing. But 
imasmuch as the earliest Egyptian, Greek, and 
Roman decorated books extant merely have the 
i of chapters, and the like, written in 
vermilion, it is more probable that the intention 
was to facili —_ — The — of —_ 
cating is still in force, icularly in High- 
Church a -books. In it the righ rubsic 
(rubrum, red) means the directions of the church 
which are written in red. 
Some rubricated manuscripts date back as far as 
the fourth century of the Christian era. Although 
no illuminated books which have survived to us 


can be positively assigned to an earlier period, 
we have reason to believe that the art of ‘ithe. 
trating writings by means of drawings extended 
back much further. The splendid papyri which 
still exist shew that the practice of aremeny Pra 
jects prevailed. very anciently in Eastern Africa, 
arro, who flourished in the last century B.c., is 
reported to have depicted the effigies of more than 
seven hundred illustrious persons. Pliny (first 
century A.D.) mentions that physicians to 
= the plants described in their books; and 
meca, who was contemporaneous with Pliny, 
speaks of books with pictures (cwm imaginibus). 

The practice of rubricating would, no doubt, 
easily extend itself in the direction of introduci 
ornamental headings, borders, and drawings wi 
figures, or, as they are technically termed by 
me miniatures, in illustration of the text. 

is hypothesis is confirmed by the derivation of 
the word miniature. Miniatures are so called 
because they are a development of the idea of 
decorating with vermilion, anciently known as 
minium. 

The earliest miniatures in existence in manu- 
script books are in the form of small square 
drawings let into the text without ornamental 
adjuncts. Tradition reports of one of these pre- 
served in the British Museum, that it was executed 
at least as early as the first half of the third 
century ; but the most competent critics are of 
opinion that the book in question cannot be much 
more than fourteen hundred years old, which 
would bring it into the end of the fourth or 
beginning of the fifth century. 

Before leaving the earliest ages of Christianity, 
we must refer to the practice of adorning the 
Scriptures by writing them in gold or silver letters 
on vellum, stained purple. The art of giving this 
rich purple colour to vellum is lost ; but it is believed 
that the medium employed was purple madder. It 
is supposed that these purple manuscripts were 
written for the use of princes. They are of 
extreme rarity, only six purple Greek biblical 
manuscripts, and these but fragments, being known. 

During the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, 
many illuminated books were executed at Byzan- 
tium (Constantinople). It is to Byzantine manu- 
scripts that we must look for the first glitteri 
traces of that oriental and barbaric splendour o 
decoration which in the hands of western nations 
became so intricate and various. In the ‘fifth cen- 
tury, Byzantine illuminations exhibit small borders 
on gold grounds, surrounding miniatures, 

At the period under consideration, Constan- 
tinople, then the seat of Roman government, was 
the centre of a declining civilisation; hence art 
was also in a declining state. Accordingly, we find 
that Byzantine work exhibits no trace of vigour or 
fertility ; it is a debased mixture of Eastern, Roman, 
and Christian art. The details of Byzantine com- 
position consist in the repetition of small and simple 
patterns, like those of a bedroom paper. There is 
no variety, no genius, no life in them. The same 
observation applies to ancient Syriac and Armenian 
illuminations, which are but variations of Byzan- 
tine ; and to modern Persian, which is founded on 
a similar principle. 

It may be remarked, in dismissing Byzantine 
book decoration, that it continued thus without 
ge ay for more than a thousand years, when 
it y died out in the fifteenth century. In 
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1453, Constantinople fell into the hands of the 
Mohammedans, when the government and religion 
established there by Constantine the Great were 
trampled in the dust by the Moslem conquerors ; 
and, as a natural consequence, the faint remains of 
Christian art disappeared at the same time. 

Far different was the career of art as practised by 
western illuminators ; with them, an extraordinary 
variety of idea, progressing with a rising civilisation, 
infused fresh instinct and vitality into the products 
of the pencil and the brush. 

Singular to relate, the earliest art of which 
traces remain flourished contemporaneously at the 
extreme east and west of the continent of Europe. 
In the sixth century, the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Ireland executed illuminated books of a most sur- 
prising character. How art migrated to Ireland, 
whether it was carried there by missionaries or by 
traders, or in other ways, is an undecided question ; 
this, however, is certain, that at the distant period 
referred to, Ireland was in a highly-civilised condi- 
tion. Ancient Irish manuscripts bear internal 
evidence of being derived from an eastern source, 
as, for instance, by the occasional occurrence in 
them of Greek letters. Nevertheless, the style 
developed by the native Irish was in its main 
features purely original. 

Notwithstanding the Saxon supremacy, the style 
of art practised by the natives of Britain remained 
intact in Ireland, Wales, and in England north of 
Yorkshire. This remarkable style reached its per- 
fection in Ireland about the close of the sixth cen- 
tury. It consists of a most artistic and laborious 
interweaving of threads, bands, or ribbons, varied 
by the introduction of ery, attenuated, gro- 
tesque, serpent-like animals and birds. The initial 
letters are of enormous size, and, in the best 
examples, are composed of complicated flourishes 
of extreme intricacy. On the principal pages, the 
whole of the writing is kept large and decorated, 
the capital letters being frequently conjoined in a 
monogram. The style, except in the shape of the 
letters, which in outline are adapted from the 
Roman character, is quite free from any admixture 
of Roman art. In the best, or, as it is called, the 
second period of this style, the ornamental details 
have a yepth and harmony of colour, a sharpness of 
execution, and a rich wildness of intricacy, that has 
never been equalled, and which even now defies 
imitation. 

It is a curious fact in the history of art that the 
attempts of semi-barbarous nations invariably tend 
to an interlacing of lines. Owing to this circum- 
stance, the monuments of ancient Mexico, the pro- 
ductions of the Chinese and of the Hindus, and 
even the rude carvings of the South-sea Islanders, 

resent a striking resemblance in general effect— 

wildering the eye, just as Dr Johnson’s definition 
of lattice-work, ‘a decussated or reticulated net- 
work, with interstices intervening between the 
intersections,’ bewilders the ear. Noel Humphreys, 
in his magnificent work on The Illuminated Books 
of the Middle Ages, has well called this interweav- 
ing of lines, practised by people who are ignorant 
of the higher branches of design, the ‘ universal 
first step m decorative art.’ 

The extraordinary skill —- in ornamenting 
these early manuscripts did not extend in the 
direction of figure-drawing. The miniatures in 
these splendid manuscripts are very few, and are 
quite childish both im design and in execution. 


The drawing of the human form, especially, is rude 
and unnatural, the extremities awkwardly attenu- 
ated, and the drapery flying wildly about. 

During the eighth and ninth centuries, there 
was considerable intercourse between England, 
France, and Italy. Rome was then established as 
the centre of Christianity ; her power thus became 
a pervading influence; and this, joined to the 

enius of Charlemagne, instilled fresh vigour into 
iterature, and led to a study of the remnants of 
Roman art. The result was the development of 
the Anglo-Saxon and of the Carlovingian or Franco- 
Roman styles. In them, the intricate interlace- 
ments of the previous period are very much 
simplified, and foliage is introduced. This foliage 
is merely a debased form of the acanthus-leaf, 
which is essentially a Roman decoration. The 
great initials are formed of gold or silver bands, 
interlacing at the extremities. In England, as 
might be expected, the interlaced work is more 
strongly mixed than on the continent ; indeed, in 
the pure Carlovingian style, the wizard-like animals 
are all but abandoned. It should be observed, 
however, that in some continental specimens, even 
as late as the ninth and tenth centuries, the 
—— Irish features—namely, the interlacing 

ds, and the decoration of the whole of the 
writing of the principal —are preserved. 
Noel Humphreys refers to this very interesti 
fact, and says of it, that it shews the strong vi' 
principles of a strictly new and original style, 
carried even abroad, and predominating in forei 
well-established Charlemagne-period books. e 
Carlovingian style was principally practised in the 
neighbourhood of Aix-la-Chapelle. Its various 
modifications mostly originated in France. The 
continued to prevail during the tenth and peice | 
centuries. 

During the prevalence of the Anglo-Saxon and 
Franco-Roman styles, the miniatures become much 
more numerous and elaborate. Those executed in 
this country are mostly drawn in coloured out- 
lines ; they are spirited, but still lack skill in 
design. Those of the Caroline bibles are some- 
what superior, and in them can be traced the 
influence of Byzantine art. 

In the tenth century, a very peculiar and magni- 
ficent style arose in England. It is —— national, 
and is called Opus Anglicum. It was chiefly 
practised at Winchester, where there was a school 
of art. It flourished for about two centuries, but 
without displacing the style just described. The 
Opus Anglicwm consists of double rows of bars of 
gold, having curling acanthoid leaves spraying 
around, and completely filling the intervals between 
the bars. The design surrounds the entire text, 
and forms a kind of massive frame to it. The 
French nation possess some fine specimens, for 
which they erroneously claim a native origin. 

The close of the eleventh century witnessed the 
introduction of a fresh method of illuminating 
initial letters. Its main peculiarity is the inter- 
lacement of curling ribbons, which terminate in 
the heads of wore. A the ground being picked out 
in blue or green. This mode of treating letters 
continued to acquire distinctness, till in the twelfth 
century it evolved the grand style, which by some 
judges is preferred to all others, as far as mere 
decoration, apart from figure-drawing, is concerned. 
In this style, the circling stems just described still 
remain prominent, but they are elaborated by the 
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addition of the scrolling acanthus, as seen in the 
most intricate friezes, and in late specimens by the 
introduction of the ornament known as the leaf- 
bud. A full history of this elegant detail, and of 
its growth during the succeeding centuries into the 

ect leaf, and then into the flower, would of 
itself occupy a volume. An able and eloquent 
account of it is to be found in the third volume of 
Modern Painters. The whole of twelfth-century 
work is finished with the peculiar crisp feeling of 
the period. The coloured ground of the eleventh 
is frequently omitted, the lines being drawn with 
great dash and precision, and the letters in outline 
only. In a few, gold ornaments are introduced. 
The style is rarely applied to borders. It flourished 
all over Western Europe, and especially in Rhenish 
Germany. 

Contemporaneously with the introduction of this 
style, we notice a change in the manner of execut- 
ing miniatures. The figures of the twelfth century 
are drawn with heavy black outlines, like the 
lead lines in a painted window. They are ome | 
coloured with opaque or body colours. Thoug 
carefully executed, many of them are devoid of 
expression and of real sentiment, and both figures 
and their accessories are still thoroughly conven- 
tional. The backgrounds are flat solid gold, unbur- 
nished. This flat gold is the precursor of the raised 
gold backgrounds, which form such a conspicuous 
ornament in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 

Although it is usual and convenient in describing 
various styles to refer to them as belonging to this 
or that century, it must be unders' t only 
the typical works of each period are spoken of. 
An old style will linger on and present us with an 
occasional example at a date much later than that 
in which the style was common ; and, on the other 
hand, a fresh style advances by degrees towards 
completion, presenting intermediate grades of 
greater or less distinctness. Before a new style is 
perfected, the previous one always throws out 
numerous offshoots, trials, as it were, to something 
better. The majority of these are ephemeral ; but 
the best, or the ones most in accordance with the 
feeling of the period, grow into a style. This is 

cially true of the work of the twelfth century, 


which, highly wrought, becomes that of the early begin 


thirteenth. Thirteenth-century work, thoug 
similar in idea to twelfth, is characterised by greater 
slenderness and intricacy of scrolling, by greater 
variety of detail, by = finish, ~ by a larger 
= of figures, still set in gold tedheounats 

the early thirteenth century, the decorative 
details are principal, and miniatures subordinate. 
But as the century advances, the miniatures become 
more and more prominent, the large initials forming 
frames to them, the whole of each illumination 
being enclosed in a rectangular border. This 
square bordering is similar in style to that of early 
Byzantine manuscripts, but the details are modified 
by more modern feeling. 

About this period, illuminators began to com- 
prehend the true principles of design and compo- 
sition. . They began to substitute natural for 
conventional treatment. In this great artistic era, 
when Gothic art was fast asserting its superiority, 
we first find draperies rendered flowing and grace- 
ful, and extremities truly and expressively traced. 
The hand-drawing of the period is especially per- 
fect ; it has never since been s' and has 
but rarely been equalled. 


? 


The backgrounds of the miniatures of the thir- 
teenth century are entirely of raised burnished 
gold, sometimes left plain, but more frequently 
relieved with a dotted pattern, or, as it is techni- 


cally called, punctured. The effect of these 
burnished gol unds is singularly to enhance 
the brilliancy wg harmony of the colouring, gold 


harmonising well with all colours. At this time, 
the most brilliant blues and reds were employed by 
illuminators, and, in the latter half of the century, 
a very brilliant permanent scarlet, which has never 
since been e ed. It cannot be denied that ‘the 
monks of old’ enjoyed a fine eye for colour; and 
their skill in rendering their pure and intense 
colouring effective, is well shewn by the employ- 
ment of gold backgrounds. 

Late in the century, long-tailed initials were 

introduced, forming a border to one or two sides 
of a page, and terminating in a dragon scroll or 
leaf. e leaf is now no lame the conventional 
acanthus, but a true outline of a natural leaf, the 
wild geranium leaf predominating. The leaf-bud 
of the twelfth century expands in the thirteenth 
into the leaf itself. About the time of the intro- 
duction of the long-tailed initials, a school was 
established at Paris. It acquired gan celebrity, 
most of the finest specimens of the style being 
executed there, 
The irregular borders formed by the long tails 
ve way, in the fourteenth century, to a complete 
racket, forming a variously-coloured bar, termin- 
ating and bottom in a clip or branch of ivy 
leaves, coloured alternately blue and red, and 
relieved with white. This bracket, at first meagre, 
continued to develop in richness and floridness, 
till in its highest phase it forms a complete frame, 
ornamented with foliage. It gives a peculiarly 
Gothic character to the page. The angular and 
Gothic feeling which has already been mentioned 
as of thirteenth-century origin, culminated in the 
fourteenth in the most elaborate examples of the 
pointed arch and of the Gothic bracket. 

During the whole of the fourteenth century, 
miniatures illustrative of the subject are profusely 
interpolated. Secular works, too, begin to be fre- 
quently adorned. The solid gold backgrounds 
in to alternate with tesselated mosaic-like 
squares of gold and colours, and shortly afterwards 
with diaper-work, in which the gold disappears 
altogether, to be replaced by geometric patterns, 
delicately drawn in white on blue or red grounds, 
Another somewhat later variation in backgrounds 
is a scroll-work of most delicate execution in several 
tones of colour; and this in its turn is followed 
by damask-work, which consists of a a of 
gold lines painted on a rich ground of colour. 

Towards the close of the fourteenth century, 
four distinct styles of illumination were practised, 
which want of space forbids our describing at 
length. In England, there was a revival of the 
Opus Anglicum, the ivy-leaf bracket being treated 
in a manner that forms a link between the past and 
present styles. In France, a system obtained in 
which arbitrarily-coloured foliage is enriched with 
tesselated backgrounds. Borders are especially 
thus treated, and are capable of very varied 
development. In Italy, two styles were practised. 
The peculiar Gothic feeling never penetrated south 
of the Al Italian illuminators continued to be 
influenced by the traditions of Greek art. The sharp 
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Italian compositions are strongly tinctured with 
Byzantine treatment. If those who are not fami- 
liar with Italian manuscripts can imagine the 
acanthus adapted to florid and flowing composition, 
and the stiff and formal Byzantine foliage rendered 
playful and graceful, they will understand the style 
of Italian decoration in the fourteenth century. 
The place of the dazzling colours of the northern 
illuminators is supplied by a number of delicate 
tints, producing a subdued and chaste effect. The 
other Italian style of the fourteenth century is one 
in which large miniatures predominate, the initials 
being decorated in blue and red, and terminating 
in the ins in long tails of open work. 

In the fifteenth century, many changes took place 
in illuminated work—a critical account of which 
would fill many pages; we must be content to 

lance rapidly over them. As regards miniatures, 
dscape backgrounds came in with the century. 
The fi and details of the miniatures are 
finished with extreme care ; but the correct draw- 
ing, expressiveness, and artistic power of the 
previous period disappear. This may be to some 
extent accounted for a the fact, that illuminating, 
which had hitherto been almost entirely a labour 
of religious devotion, had now degenerated into a 
matter of money—manufacturing enterprise occu- 
pying the place of true feeling. As regards mere 
decorative-work, borders and the like, there are 
many connecting-links between the Gothic bracket 
and the slight and graceful convolutions met with 
in fifteenth-century work. In England, the foliage 
of borders is often confined within gold bars, at the 
extremities of which it branches out into a light 
and elegant bracket ; leaves, unconnected with the 
design, springing from the exterior of the bar. In 
some —— the extraneous portions are bounded 
ine, and form a regular external border. 
Grotesque animals, having no reference to the 
other ornaments or to the subject, are frequently 
added. These styles are the latest which prevailed 
in this country. After the middle of the century, 
no important English examples of illuminated 
work occur. 

On the continent, the ivy-leaf is all but aban- 
doned in the fifteenth century. It chiefly occurs 
as a gold ornament, forming solitary spangled 
sprays, added to the more prominent portions 
of the design. It also remains in a style in which 
an inner narrow strip of Gothic pattern branches 
out at the corners into minute ramifications of 
the ivy branch in gold and colours, forming a 
deep, rich, lace-like border. In the middle of the 
century, irregular portions of the border are 
alternately occupied by this ivy pattern and by 
variously-coloured scroll-works of flowing foliage. 
Gold spots, surrounded by radiating black lines, 
are profusely introduced. Figures are arbitraril 
added in great abundance, especially in Flemis 
work. Many different plants are copied, the most 
frequent being the strawberry, daisy, columbine, 
rose, and mulberry. The arms of the persons 
for whom the books were executed are frequently 
blazoned in them. 

In Italy, artists continued to preserve the 
symmetry of their compositions. ere the dis- 
covery of many great works of ancient seulpture, 
that had been buried for ages, gave a classical 
direction to artistic taste. The Cing-cento or 
Renaissance style, founded upon remains of Roman 
frescoes, and rendered celebrated by Raphael, was 


in full force in Italy in the fifteenth century—fifty 

ears before it reached France, and a hundred 

fore it came to England. Indeed, in all Northern 
Europe, the tendency of art at this period was to 
quit the symmetrical for the picturesque, evolving 
in its transition the flamboyant style. But in 
Italy, arabesques, into which medallions were 
skilfully worked as a part of the general ornament, 
were principally in vogue. 

The broad a Aglatn. borders which prevail early 
in the fifteenth century are partly filled in, in the 
middle of the century, with solid backgrounds, the 
design being drawn on masses of colour or gold. 
The two kinds of work alternate either in diagonal 
or serpentine bands, or in geometrical patterns. 
This style is superseded in the sixteenth century 
by solid backgrounds, the open work being entirely 
removed, About the same time, purely natural 
colouring was adopted. The quantity of green, 
which would otherwise have been in excess, is 
cleverly contrasted by placing richly-coloured insects 
on the various leaves. Siosun shadows and 
perspective are introduced about this time ; indeed, 
true illuminating may be said to have passed away. 
The decoration of books was now no more than 
carefully executed flower-painting. A little later, 
a modification of this tm originated, in which 
separate flowers and other objects are strewn, with 
studied carelessness, on a coloured ground—another 
but less artistic effort to reduce the amount of 

en. 

Later in the century, the practice of decorating 
in camaieu, or cameo-grisaille, arose. It was sug- 

sted, no doubt, by a revulsion of feeling ; it was 
elt that all the effects of gorgeous and brilliant 
colouring had been well-nigh exhausted, if not 
abused, and novelty and repose were sought in a 
monochrome treatment. 

The last style of all is that known as the Genre- 
Versaille, practised in France as late as the middle 
of the seventeenth century. No illuminations of 
any consequence were executed after that time, 
though occasional examples of weak and sinking 
art occur. The art of illuminating became extinct, 
and was forgotten, except by a few antiquaries. 
But about 1820, an extraordinary reaction took 
place : classical models were discarded, and medi- 
eval models of all kinds were greedily sought for. 
The Gothic feeling is still in the ascendant. The 
best periods of art are now carefully studied ; and 
the principles which inspired the medieval may 
and sculptors are investigated and ired by the 
art-students of the nineteenth century. 


A GAME OF BRAG. 


Ir is possible that many respectable persons may 
be unaware of the — = egy the 

e at Brag; more popular though it be, as a 
cone of po Pace money to change hands, than 
any other invention under the sun, and counting 
its devotees by thousands in the Old World and in 
the New. A gentleman, on board a United States 
river-steamboat, once ‘ b d’ at this game no 
less than two millions of dollars; and upon his 
antagonists doubting whether he possessed the 
money, produced a little carpet-bag crammed with 
notes to a much greater amount than the sum 
named. It turned out that he was a government 
commissioner in charge of the money to pay the 


troops in Texas, and had thus taken advantage a 
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his opportunity to back his cards for an amount 
that put all competition out of the question. In 
America, this entrancing pursuit, under the alias of 
“Poker, causes more speculation than all Wall 
Street. In India, officers in Her Majesty’s service 
on sick-leave in the hills, play it unceasingly, with 
their hats cocked over their eyes to conceal the 
working of their intelligent countenances, and even 
—as we are assured—with masks on; for a gentle- 
man who expressive features should not 
play ‘brag ’—for reasons that will presently appear 
—and there is even a theory that the vacant looks 
of the officers of the household troops are caused 
by their wish to become proficients at this extra- 
ordinary and important pastime. 

It is a game which is played with cards, three 
of which are dealt to each person. The best hand 
that can ibly be obtained is that which con- 
sists of } wea aces; the next best, three kings, 
three queens, three knaves, &c.; after these, 
which, of course, seldom occur, two aces, two kings, 
two queens, &c., are excellent cards to ‘ brag’ upon ; 
then sequences; then pips of the same suit, the 
ace counting for eleven. Nothing can be simpler 
than this; and besides it, there is no skill to be 
acquired whatever, but simply the art of dissimula- 
tion. Having got my hand (I never played this 
hateful game in my life, but write in the first per- 
son for the sake of perspicuity and ease), which 
consists, say, of two twos, I keep them carefully to 
myself, and upon being asked by the dealer if I 
brag, I reply : ‘ Yes, certainly, with the air of 
a man who has three tens at least. Some of 
the company have such bad hands, that they 
don’t brag at all, but throw them up at once, 
and forfeit their stakes for that deal; others like 
myself decide to ‘brag.’ If the brag is unlimited 
as to stake, as it too often is, I say: ‘I brag five 

or ten, or twenty ;’ then such of the rest 
as are not alarmed at the itude of that sum, 
the same ; and each adds that money to the 
In other words, each bets his twenty pounds 
suppose) that his hand is better than that of any 
other person in the company. It may be a very 
bad hand indeed, and yet by offering to back it 
with large sums, and a fearless impudence of 
manner, he may frighten his neighbours into 
believing that it is a very good one, and so into 
a their chance. a ing depends, 
it will be seen, upon secrecy and resolution. It 
was at this e that President Lincoln’s Com- 
missary lost that great sum intended for the store 
department, playing with gamblers having a con- 
federate in the room above, who could see his cards 
through a hole in the floor, and communicated 
their value to his accomplices. 

There is, however, this check upon inordinate 

ing: any player, upon paying twice the 
amount of the previous ‘ brag,’ is privileged to look 
at another player’s hand—at mine, for instance. If 
his cards are better than my two twos, he, of course, 
has nothing to fear from me, at all events, and goes 
on staking ; and he sometimes on, if they are 
worse, either to frighten me out of the field, or to 
induce me to give him twice the previous brag to 
look at his hand. Brag is, in short, the merest 
excuse for betting, that was ever called a 


e; in 
addition to which, it renders d ion absolutel 
necessary ; for if it was gu by a player's 


ape aretin vearoved that he had really a 
, his opponents would not stake at all, and he 


would reap no gains beyond the small sum origin- 
ally placed in the pool by each. It will easily be 
understood that the cards must not have the feast 
mark upon the backs of them ; and therefore, white 
cards are commonly used in this exciting contest— 
for amusement it can scarcely be called. Now, in 
that railway which connects the two great com- 
mercial towns of Lancashire, many of the everyday 

sengers are accustomed to while away the 
journey by playing cards together; they know 
one another, and make up their rubbers before- 
hand, and even have certain i retained at 
either terminus for their especial accommodation 
and diversion. Whist is, of course, the usual game 
among them, but with some of the juniors, that 
beautiful science is voted dull and -slow, and they 
play Brag instead—a disgraceful taste, which is 
very properly reprobated by the rest, and stigma- 
tised as ‘sheer gambling,’ even by those who pass 
their mid-days in the Stock Exchange, and risk 
hundreds and thousands upon scrip and share. 
However, it so happened last July, that I, a chance 
passenger between Liverpool and Manchester, with 
a return-ticket for the day, found myself in a first- 
class carriage, occupied by five gentlemen, playing 
at this redoubtable game ; and without having the 
least desire to join them, I watched their pro- 
ceedings with some attention, and was rewarded by 
witnessing what was admitted by all to be an 
unprecedented occurrence, and one well worthy, if 
not of immortal verse, at least of printed record. 
For the first twenty minutes, I should mention, 
they played whist—of course with two packs of 
cards—but upon the remonstrance of the gentleman 
who found himself cut out, and obliged to make 
room for the fifth man at the railway rug, which 
a their card-table, they changed that game to 

g. 

While my moral nature was shocked, I could 
not help being interested by the secretiveness of 
each competitor, by the air of confidence with 
which they backed an indifferent hand, by the 
affected hesitation with which they continued to 
brag upon a good one, and by their close scanning 
of one another’s countenances, in which o 
but cunning and avarice were to be traced. An 
yet, in the sense of playing for high stakes, they 
were not gambling. A ae or thirty shillings 
was the most that had been lost by any person, 
when presently, the rest having thrown up their 
hands, two players began to back their cards at 
such considerably higher sums, as to arouse every- 
body’s curiosity to know what they were staking on. 

‘Let me look at you, Jones,’ cried one ; ‘I’m not 
playing, you know, and Smith will never be able 
to tell anything by my face.’ . 

‘That is true, my dear fellow,’ replied Jones 
coolly. ‘If want of expression could beget confi- 
dence, one could trust in your face as much as in 
any man’s. But I can’t let you see my cards. 
—Smith, I brag five pounds.’ 

*I brag ten, was the response. ‘And allow me 
to warn you as a friend not to back yourself extra- 
vagantly, for youll lose, my Jones, and you're a 
family man’ 

Here took place a burst of laughter: this was a 
new ruse indeed, to affect interest in the state of 
an adversary’s pocket, in order to make him give in. 

‘ Well, replied Jones, ‘you’re a bachelor, it is 


good | true, but you cannot afford to lose twenty-five 


pounds, and that is the amount of my next brag.’ 
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‘I brag twenty-five pounds also,’ remarked Smith 
cheerfully. 

‘Then I will brag fifty pe ed returned Jones ; 
‘and rather than go on, I solemnly tell you, you 
should give me a hundred to look at my hand.’ 

‘I wouldn’t give a farthing to look at your hand,’ 
answered the — SCO’ . y. ‘I - really sorry 
to ruin you, but your obstinacy brings it upon 
yourself, You will, have to part with Mrs Jones’s 
piano as it is, I expect.’ 

‘Sir, replied Jones with resolution, ‘upon the 
cards which I hold here I would brag Mrs Jones 
herself with the utmost confidence.’ 

‘You had better not,’ responded the bachelor 
darkly. And again there was a shriek of laughter 
from the audience who were not permitted to be 
spectators. 

‘Now, my dear Smith, let us understand one 
another. you continue to play this game, you 
will never ride in a first-class carriage again. 
should be sorry to be the means of driving you 
into the “parliamentary.” Tell me how much 
money you can afford to lose without going to jail, 
and I will brag that.’ 

‘I will brag two hundred and fifty pounds,’ quoth 
Smith calmly ; ‘and you had better give me a bill 
of cash upon your furniture at once. Iam quite 
sure you haven’t got so much in your er’s 
hands.’ 

*I will brag five hundred,’ answered Jones with 
his teeth clenched. ‘I will brag my house and 
garden ; I will brag myself and my government 
situation. If, instead of being in the express-train, 
we were in the middle ages, and you were the Old 
Gentleman himself, I warn you that I would brag 
my soul,’ 

‘Then you would lose it,’ enema Smith, ‘ to 
a dead certainty, and I should have made a very 
indifferent bargain. Now, listen. Let the last 
brag of two hundred and fifty stand ; and Robinson 
and Lloyd shall look at my hand, and Brown at 
yours. Then we will be bound by their advice, and 
if they say to either of us “Stop,” we will do so.’ 

‘Very good,’ quoth Jones; shewing his cards 
with a grim smile to his left-hand neighbour. I 
would have given anything to see them also, 
but being a stranger, I did not venture to ask to do 
so. ‘Do you think, Brown, I ought to give in to 
Smith with a hand like this, or do you not ?” 

‘It is quite impossible? observed Mr Brown 
solemnly, ‘that any man should give up such 
cards, think, under the circumstances, that I am 
almost justified in saying that Smith cannot win.’ 

‘What do you say ?’ inquired Smith, turning 
the face of his cards to his two friends with the 
most careful secrecy, and watching for their reply 
with triumphant confidence. 

‘It’s absurd,’ quoth Mr Robinson; ‘you ’re 
sure of winning.’ 

‘ Twould lay a thousand pounds upon such cards,’ 
said Mr Lloyd. 

‘Stop !’ exclaimed Jones ; ‘I will brag a thousand 
ge myself, and what he can’t pay, I will let 

im off, after having sold his books and personal 
clothing. We are now getting close to Manchester. 
Let us each wrap up our cards in a newspaper, and 
go into the station, and get them sealed up; then 
we can call for them in the evening, and all 
the way home. You miserable Smith! you set 
out this morning in competence ; you will return 
a beggar.’ 


* You will indeed,’ corroborated Mr Brown. 

‘ Unhappy Jones,’ quoth Smith ; ‘ certainly, those 
whom the gods wish to destroy, they first make 
mad. ‘This morning, you probably complained of 
the kidneys being underdone at breakiast, To- 
morrow, your wife and children will be in want 
of daily bread.’ 

‘They will indeed,’ echoed Messrs Lloyd and 
Robinson. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said I, ‘it seems to me this mat- 
ter will never be settled except by arbitration. 
I have not the honour of the personal acquaint- 
ance of any of you, but I am an honest man ; and 
if both the players will shew their cards to me, I 
will tell them truly which ought to give in. This 
will be better and more pleasing, I am sure, 
whether to winner or loser, than the utter ruin 
of either of them can possibly be.’ 

‘I am quite content with that arrangement,’ 
observed Smith, ‘although, of course, it is a 
pecuniary sacrifice. 

*You’re a noble fellow!’ exclaimed Messrs 
Lloyd and Robinson, with irrepressible admi- 
ration. 

‘Then I am also content,’ remarked Jones, 
‘although I needs must lose by such an arrange- 
ment.’ 

‘Generous Being !’ exclaimed Mr Brown enthu- 
siastically—‘ yes, he needs must lose.’ 

I rose from my seat, and looked over Smith’s 
cards. He had three aces—the best hand that any 
man can hold. I turned from him, with sorrow in 
my heart for the poor married man, and looked 
pea : a —_ He = ~ — also ! ae 
they left o ing whist, the white 
got caution’ wiael revo the and so the two 
gentlemen had had all their excitement for nothing. 
baw A had each enjoyed pawns of ruining a 

iend, in imagination, and of being magnanimous 
at a cheap rate; and if it aa oe been for the 
interposition of the present writer, it is my belief 
that they would have been Bragging still. 


THE STORY OF THE GUNS* 


Tue signs of the times do not lead to the sup- 
position that this is to be the age when the lion 
shall eat straw, the leopard and the kid be bed- 
fellows, and men shall not learn war any more. 
On the contrary, men seem inclined to learn war 
more than ever, and to seek out inventions 
whereby the greatest number of human beings 
may be all at once killed or maimed by instru- 
ments of destruction in the shortest possible time 
at the greatest possible distance. Hence this 
history of guns, of improvements in the art of 
homicide from the day when Brown Bess did her 
moderate task of slaughter, to the day when the 
luckless er is picked off at a thousand yards. 
The sort may the surer, the more far-coming, the 
more awful the blow, the more decisive it cer- 
tainly is, and (say the wise ones) therefo 
the more likely to be uninvited. War, condu 

on this principle, is little likely to be relished, 
is very likely to be shunned, is tolerably ike? 
in the long-run, to cease altogether. e 
humane, then, who long for perpetual peace, the 
blood-thirsty, who soe in wholesale massacre, 
and the scientific, who regard slaughter as one of 


* By Sir J. Emerson Tennent. Longmans. 
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the fine arts, may all therefore find palatable food 
in Sir Emerson’s book. He divides it into three 
parts. The first is devoted to the ‘ Rifled Musket,’ 
the second to ‘ Rifled Ordnance, and the third to 
the ‘Iron Navy.’ Nor is it difficult to see how 
naturally one part follows upon another. So soon 
as the rifled musket, by reason of its tremendous 
range, made the science of field-pieces, constructed 
after the old fashion, not only outrageously dan- 

us, but next door to impossible, rifled cannon 
Senne a matter of necessity; and so soon as 
rifled cannon were invented which discharged not 
only bolts sufficiently powerful to smash granite to 
powder, but shells so cunningly contrived, that 
after piercing as shot the oaken side of a vessel, 
they would subsequently explode, and scatter splin- 
ters over the deck, it was clear that somethin 
must be substituted for the ‘wooden walls of Ol 
England.’ 

let it be our task to give a slight sketch 

(borrowed, of course, from Sir Emerson Tennent) 
of our progress in the matter of firearms and 
projectiles. It will hardly be believed, perhaps, 
— it is asserted upon the authority of a 
gentleman who is a K.CS., LL.D. F.RS., and 
an &c., that the number of patents issued for 
inventions in respect of firearms between 1852 and 
1859 was double that issued for the like discoveries 
between 1628 and 1852. It is true that, although 
‘the muskets borne by our soldiers in the 
Peninsula and at Waterloo differed in no essential 
a age from those with which their ancestors 
ought at Blenheim and Ramillies) skill had 
been bestowed upon the weapons of sport, inso- 
much that it was usual for a gamekeeper to 
observe of a bad fowling-piece, ‘Why, she be of 
no more use nor a r’s musket ;’ but it was not 
until 1851 that gentle Brown Bess, whose infirmi- 
ties were becoming more and more apparent every 
day, and from whose barrel the weight of a man’s 
body in lead (the authorities say) was to be fired 
before’ the man could be brought down, was 
superseded by Madame Minié. 

adame’s reign, however, was short ; for in 1853, 
under the auspices of Viscount Hardinge, Master- 
— of Ordnance, she was displaced in favour of 

ter Enfield. As Master Enfield’s piece has, with 
more Dy mes modification, held its own ever since 
upon the mili stage, it may not be out of place 
to describe its orvwinal condition : *It was aunge 
than its predecessor of 1851, and at the same time 
the musket and its sixty cartridges weighed three 
pounds less. It was rifled with grooves on the old 
system, with one turn in 6 feet 6 inches. Its 
jameter was ‘577 of an inch, and at limited 
ranges it fired a bullet weighing five hundred 
and thirty grains with great accuracy and force. 
During the ten wore that have elapsed since 
its adoption, although other rifles made in 
England have greatly excelled it in almost every 
essential quality, there is no doubt that the Enfield 
rifle is still superior to any arm yet adopted 
in other countries, and its efficiency was well attested 
at the Alma and at Inkermann, where, in the words 
of the Times’ correspondent, “ it smote the enemy 
like a destroying angel.”’ It is distressing, however, 
to find that the ‘ destroying angel’ soon ‘ disclosed 
numerous defects. .... The velocity of the ball 
proved to be lower than had been looked for ; its 
trajectory was consequently higher, and its pre- 
cision and penetration less ; the tendency to foul 


was considerable ; but what was above all embar- 
rassing was, that no two guns were alike in their 
properties or performance, although all underwent 
the same process, and were produced the same 
means.’ Under these circumstances, Mr Whitworth, 
with whom Mr Westley Richards was associated, 
was applied to, to find out what principle was 
adel to insure uniformity, and the ‘principle 
was found to consist in an improved system of 
rifling ; a turn in the spiral four times greater than 
the Enfield rifle; a bore in diameter one-fifth less ; 
an elongated projectile capable of a mechanical fit ; 
and last, but not least, a more refined process of 
manufacture.” Having discovered this ‘secret, Mr 
Whitworth constructed a rifle which Sir Emerson 
Tennent says (and we have no reason to dispute 
what he says) has triumphed over every rival. 
This rifle, it has been thought, on grounds which 
it is here impossible to discuss, inexpedient to 
adopt in the army; and even the small-bore 
Enfield (modelled upon the Whitworth), in which 
‘the calibre has been reduced from ‘577 to -451 of 
an inch, whilst the rapidity of rifling has been 
augmented from one turn in seventy-eight inches 
to one in twenty,’ had not, when Sir Emerson 
wrote, and has not, we believe, even now super- 
seded, except for incidentally experimental pur- 
poses, the ‘service’ Enfield. 

With respect to projectiles, it will be sufficient 
to mark the change which has been made from 
the old spherical to the conical leaden bullet for the 
Enfield, and to record that the projectile which Mr 
Whitworth ‘has adopted, as most suitable for 
small-arms, is a ball of a cylindro-conoidal form, 
or shaped hexagonally, with rounded corners to 
fit the angles of the bore, with a conical front, and 
@ length of three or three-and-a-half times its own 
diameter. 

So much for the development of musketry. 
Let us now turn to the subject of rifled cannon. 
The idea is by no means a new one, for we learn that 
a German had, more than a century ago, * evolved 
from the depths of his consciousness’ a form of 
rifled artillery; that ‘Robins, the accomplished 
inventor of the “ballistic pendulum” for determin- 
ing the relative velocity of a ep experi- 
mented on rifled field-pieces in England so far back 
as 1745 ;’ that M. Ponchera at Paris in 1819, and 
Montigny at Brussels in 1836, had in succession 
renewed the attempt; that Colonel Cavalli in Sar- 
dinia, and Baron Wahrendorf in Sweden, devoted 
themselves to the same cause ; and that Colonel 
Trenille de Beaulieu in France, under the direction 
of Napoleon IIL, combining the inventions of Baron 
Wahrendorf, Lieutenant Engstroem, and others, with 
his own discoveries or improvements, brought into 
the field those rifled cannon which did good service 
in Algeria, better (having been bettered through the 
Sasclode gained by experience) in Cochin-China, 
and best when ploughing up the Austrian ranks at 
Magenta and Solferino. England soon followed the 
lead of France, and not upon the bloody field of 
battle, but on the ceful arena of the Inter- 
national Exhibition in 1862, exhibited specimens 
of rifled cannon which ‘called forth the unre- 
strained admiration of M. Trenille de Beaulieu!’ 
Yet, before this, as early as 1850, the name of 
Lancaster was not unknown; and many others 
there were, who in the next few years directed 
their attention to rifled cannon and their projec- 
tiles, amongst whom appear conspicuous in Sir 
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Emerson Tennent’s book, Mr Bashley Britten and 
Mr Lynall Thomas, Mr —e and Mr Hadden, 
Commander Scott and Major Vandeleur, and Mr 


B. Irving, Mr Lawrence, and Mr Bessemer. But 
not much practical purpose appears to have been 
answered by their inventions; perhaps envy, 


hatred, and malice have thwarted them, or the 
cold shoulder of government has chilled their 
enthusiasm, or they themselves ‘lie in cold 
obstruction.’ Whatever be the cause, the struggle 
for supremacy in the construction of rifled cannon 
seems to have been left for the present to two 
famous rivals, Sir William Armstrong and Mr 
Whitworth. The disputes of the two great gun- 
factors are so well known to readers of the daily 
papers, that it is quite unnecessary, even if it 
were possible, to take notice of them here. 
Suffice it to say that Sir Emerson Tennent writes 
as the enthusiastic champion of Mr Whitworth. 
But whether the preference be given to the Arm- 
strong or to the Whitworth gun, to wrought iron 
applied on the ‘ welded-coil’ principle, to breech- 
loading, vent-pieces, and ‘fluted-bore’ rifling (how- 
beit, in the shunt-cun, breech-loading has been 
avoided by Sir William Armstrong), or to homo- 
meous iron, muzzle or my (either 
ing possible with the Whitworth , and to 
rifling on the pattern of the Whitworth musket, it 
is astonishing how enormous a stride has been 
made in either case from the old field-piece, of 
which the range could be relied on scarcely so far 
as 1000 yards ; for we read in one place that ‘the 
Armstron, oaare made good practice at 2000 
yards, and, with a charge of five pounds of powder, 
threw shot and shell upwards of jive English miles ;’ 
at another, that ‘the Armstrong could hit a target 
2 feet 6 inches in diameter at 1000 yards, whi 
the service-gun could not be relied upon to hit 
a haystack ;’ and at another, that ‘at equal distances 
the Armstrong gun was fifty-seven times as accurate 
as our ordinary artillery. Of the Whitworth gun 
it is recorded, that ‘with a charge of 2} pounds 
of powder, fired at an elevation of 8}°,’ it ‘sent a 
shot of 24 pounds toa distance of 3500 yards, being 
nearly two miles;’ that so tremendous a range not 
having been expected, and sufficient precaution 
consequently not having been observed in the 
choice of ground, ‘ the shot, after striking the sand, 
ricochetted to the right of the line of fire, and 
entering a marine villa, north of the village of 
Waterloo, rolled upon the carpet’ of a drawing-room, 
where, by the fireside sat an unexpectant lady, who 
was no doubt much amazed, if not alarmed, at 


| the apparition. The Whitworth ‘small 3-pounder 


gave a range of 9600 yards and upwards; and his 
12-pounder one exceeding 10,300 yards, being very 
littlt short of six miles.’ 

Touching the projectiles adapted for these cannon 
—and as much depends upon the projectile as the 
gun—it may be stated briefly that they correspond 


| in marvellous penetration with the wonderful 
| engines from which they issue. 
| to illustrate the destructive powers of the Arm- 
| strong ‘segment’ shell (nor is the Whitworth 


But a few words 


‘segment’ shell, it seems, less murderous), which, 
if we understand what we read, may be used as a 
solid shot to be fired from the rifled gun, will give 
the best possible idea of the annihilative pitch 
which has been reached in projectiles. ‘One of 
these shells,’ says its inventor himself, ‘having 
been burst in a closed chamber where the pieces 


could be collected, they consisted of 106 pieces of 
cast iron, 99 pieces of lead, and 12 pieces of 
fuse, &c.—making in all 217 pieces. It was no 
uncommon thing for one of them to make 100 
holes in a column of targets, at a distance of 3000 
yards, &c.;’ so that it is no wonder the ‘ House of 
Commons of 1863 have stated in their report that 
the testimony was unanimous in describing it “as 
the most destructive weapon ever used against 
wooden ships, and the most formidable in range 
and effect.”” Smithereens, in fact, is a poor word 
to express the effect it would produce upon timber. 
Seeing, then, the poor chance of ‘ wooden walls’ 
for the future, iron-platings were put op trial. And 
now so conflicting and bewildering is the narrative 
which Sir Emerson Tennent has to tell, what with 
flat-fronted and other projectiles, what with smooth 
and other bores, what with ‘ penetrations’ and 
‘smashes, what with solid shot and shell, what 
with the smashing of the Warrior target by both 
Armstrong and Whitworth, and what with the 
declaration of the Duke of Somerset that, neverthe- 
less, for broadside guns, ‘ we have nothing better now 
for close quarters than the 68-pounder,’ notwithstand- 
ing the two millions and a half which have been 
— expended upon Armstrong guns (chiefly, 
we believe, the 110-pounder) without making them 
generally available for the navy, one feels flounder- 
ing in a sort of chaos. 

e learn, indeed, that ‘at the close of 1862, 
when, contrary to general expectation, the armour- 
late of the Warrior was not only pierced b 
hitworth shot, but penetrated by Whitwo 
shell, her Majesty’s government came to the 
resolution to re-open the former settlement of 
1858, so far as to authorise the institution of a 
series of trials to determine the relative excellence 
of the Armstrong and Whitworth systems:’ but 
what we want is a gun which will not only go 
smashing through the Warrior target (as the - 
strong 600-pounder has done at 1020 yards), but 
be also workable at sea. Now, the Whitworth 70- 
pounder, which weighing less than four tons, is emi- 
nently suitable for the navy, has done nearly what 
is required with shell—but not quite; it made 
a hole, but the bursting power of the shell was 
not sufficient for the ‘ragged rents’ which 
science loves. It remains to be seen whether 
its inventor can give us all that is requisite. The 
point at which the ‘story of the guns’ is of 
necessity left by Sir Emerson Tennent, was handled 
not long since by one who should be good authority 
—Lord Hartington. He spoke of the 12-pounder 
Armstrongs, which form our field-batteries, as 
being ‘almost universally approved and liked by 
the troops who possessed them,’ and he mentioned 
in high terms the 20-pounder and 40-pounder 
Armstrongs, of which we possess good store. In- 
deed, so far as our land-service is concerned, we 
could scarcely wish to be better provided. But 
the sea-service is not in so satisfactory a condition. 
The 68-pounder holds its own, not so much for its 
intrinsic merits, as for want of a superior gun ; the 
40-pounder and 110-pounder Armstrongs have 
been introduced to some extent, and are useful 

for certain purposes, but will not penetrate stro 
plating. e 600-pounder Armstrong is believe 
to be a success ; but in consequence of the expendi- 
ture upon 110-pounders (already alluded to), the 
authorities are coy, and shrink from expense ; not 
to mention the fact, that we may have no ships 
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which could carry the gun. The chief consolation 
which Lord Hartington has to offer for the back- 
wardness of our sea-gunnery is the assurance, that 
we are at least as forward as our neighbours, and 
have at least as much right as any other nation to 
promulgate a ‘story of the guns.’ 

As to the question of range, as pm in which 
Sir William Armstrong is qu as di i 
the remark by Mr Hannibal Chollop upon the 
subject of his expectorating Pa seems not 
inapplicable. ‘I re-quire, said Hannibal, ‘three 
foot clear in a cire’lar di-rection: I have gone ten 
foot—but that was for a wager. So it appears 
to us that Sir William speaks of the inutility of a 
range very much in excess of what you require ; 
for ‘the real struggle, he says, ‘ will always lie 
within a distance of 2000 yards.” The great object 
is to be able to increase your range according as 
circumstances demand; and if Sir William can- 
not do this, there is reason to believe that Mr 
Whitworth can. 


SOBERED DREAMS. 
I A CHILD’s STORY. 


Tae day was one of the hottest in August, the sky 
perfectly blue, when out of the west a light warm 
wind stole softly across the fields, and all the little, 
tired, dusty leaves, that had hung so listlessly, roused 
themselves, and clapped their hands to feel it come. 
The tall brown corn trembled, and swayed, and 
ope ag ; and the smooth, silky barley rolled away 
in white, wide waves. But it d by and away; 
and the leaves hung their heel eatin and the tall 
corn stood still under the sun to ripen, and the 
answered the deep blue with one broad, calm glare. 
io tems guaed, f say, and was forgotten, and all 
things seemed much as they had been before it came. 
Only a white soft flake of down, with a little brown 
res quite in the centre of it, had left its home on its 
parent’s heart, and had sailed, on the bosom of the 
Witte gay flocks of goldinches had passed a 

The gay of goldfinches passed it by, an 
now it = far above them ; far above the high fying 
swallows too, one of whom had just sped at it like 
an arrow, thinking it a butterfly or a daddy-long-legs, 
but had turned away in disgust, on discovering its 
mistake. How often had it looked forward, while 
still linked to its home on the low earth, to the glad 
and glorious time when it should rise full 
and soar up—up into the boundless blue! And now 
the time had come ; and it had left its old home, and 
its nestling brothers and sisters, and its mother’s 
breast, all in that cozy nook between the high bank 
and the cornfield—left them without a 

Higher still and higher it clink tale te deems 
Timnitleas azure ; above the trees, higher yet, tow 
the clouds and the home of the stars. Henceforth, 
earth, with its poor humble growth, should lie far 
beneath it, and what limit should be put to the 
soaring enjoyment which had now but just begun? 
Of what use could be the little brown speck within 
the soft plumage? Ah, it was put there for ballast 
—that was it, no doubt. 

The breeze had died away now ; yet still the hot 
air rising from the earth raised the glad light thing, 
and its gladness increased as it rose into the higher 
rarefied air. Now it would pause, poised above 
the trees, and now sail on, slowly and dreamily, 
in a luxurious languor of enjoyment. The sun e 
rainbow tints through its glistening pellucid plumes, 
until he set, and it sailed on against the dusking sky, 
and watched one star come out in the orange, and 
one in the cold steel-gray. Then the sun set quite, 
and the snowdrop stars grouped or scattered over 


the dark and barren sky. The little flake felt some 
touch of loneliness, some hint of timidity. But 
moon just then rose in full glory, and flooded 
sky with white light; and the air was so warm 
etl, that the Ce dees ill uit an page a 
poplar tree, night on the edge of a 
oe tae nest. 

p again in the very early morning, when some 
piles of white elonds had “s 


and ye mage But somehow the first intensity 
of unthinking glee had, just a little, sunk; perhaps 
the ballast was a little too heavy, or the night’s dew 
hardly off the wings yet. Nothing more than that— 
O no, nothing more. The day wore on, and now 
something of a secret yearning awoke in the soft 
fairy thing for a nearer sight of that earth from 
which it had so gaily soared on the bosom of the 
breeze. Slowly, silently it wafted down; a skylark 
rose it as it descended, building a straight tall 
jet of song, of which the glittering drops scattered 
and fell on all sides. Slowly it descended, and now 
it caught a quicker air that moved nearer the ground, 
and skimmed lightly and merrily along, almost touch- 
ing the tallest grasses in its gliding. It was better, 
it felt, to be sometimes near earth ; a lingering longing 
told it that it would not experience entire con- 
tent away by itself, up in the lonely sky. That 
might do very well for stars that never had had an 
earthly beginning, but the little seed thought, with a 
tender joy in its heart: ‘I like a little company some- 
times among flowers, and trees, and living things.’ 
While it thought thus, a lovely child came across 
the fields, just taller than the wheat. He swung a 


barley | satchel, and ran or walked, singing os 


of heart. The soft down-flake wand towards | 
him, just keeping above the corn; it felt attracted, 
in its then yearning mood; the child seemed to it a 
grand and glorious being, and it felt a keen craving 
to love and to be loved. So it came close to him, 
and was passing before him, hoping that he would 
admire it, as the rainbow lights shone on its plumes. | 
Alas, how soon must the experience be un 
of misplaced confidence! The fair thing did indeed 
attract the attention of the thoughtless child. He | 
stretched out his hand, he caught it as it his 

hot, tight little fingers closed upon it ; he 
a little while, as he ran i 


sin 
at a buttery 


t it for 
on, and then threw | 


it away, to t flaunted its brim- 
stone wings ard and forward across his path. 
Poor little flake! Sadly crumpled and bruised in 


wings, and more, much more in heart, it went slowly 
and miserably away over the cornfields again, borne 
on the wings of a wind that had seen itied its 
cruel disappointment, and would not let it fall on to 
the dull earth, from which, perhaps, it could never | 
have arisen again. This was its first lesson in the | 
deceitfulness of life. It thought it could never trust 
— now ; and all the rest of that day it wandered 
about like a sad Will-o’-the-wisp, away from human 
habitations; and at night it went away, and retraced 
its steps, and slept on a thistle, on a low bank, close 
to its old home; for it felt as though it would get 
some comfort there, and yet it would not appear 
before them only just the same weak little thing that 
had left them but yesterday ; ially after those 

d anticipations of doing something great—what, it 
not as yet shaped out, but something very great 
indeed. It was indeed as well that it did not 
back, for all its brothers and sisters had fled, atte 
place was empty and bare. 

Hurrah for glad morning! Not quite what 
yesterday had been, far less what that first warm 
wind had found = still, it was early days; and down- 
flakes and hearts commonly recover the first crumple. 


ay 
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‘ SOBERED DREAMS: A CHILD’S STORY. 


So away into the air again, over the trees, into the 
ae. wl mg in ‘asking —— 
ing, now slo i now ing in the 
on - back towards the 


again, gliding among the hedges and the fields. 
Get Ja there per a disappointing 
weight gathering upon that g' flight ? Something 
of a sense of sameness, in what fancy pictured so 
Some unexpressed ~~ 
an 


enjoyment ? 

any such hints there be, they are, as yet, un- 
spoken. Rude hands must mould the heart’s unthink- 
ing gladness to the shape that God wills, and for the 
work that He would have it to do. 


ling tears. 

All that night it stayed there, in sad constraint ; 
and the morning came, and it might not escape into 
the sky ; and the tidy brown bees buzzed past it, and 
the merry insects played in the sun, and a snake, that 
made it shudder, came out to bask on the bank; and 
the grim, old, ugly spider lurked in a round web- 
tunnel, close to the flake; and if anything bright and 
thoughtlessly happy came into his power, he rus 
at it like a murderer, and — by the —_ and 
soon quite sto its shrill piping. thin; 

e . shine notic as it kept its consteninnl 
oti, whtah was, that the bees and the ants, and 
those things that had something to do, all kept clear of 
the web: it was the mere pleasure-seekers, the 
singing and the glancing flies, and the dancing 
moths, that fell into that mischief. It began to 
think that it must surely have missed the meaning 
of its life in those old days—they seemed old days 
now—of mere aspiring and day-dreaming ; might it 
ever get free n, it would really seek some serious 
work to do. “But what? Just then, a big, heavy 
humble-bee—whether out of kindness or by accident, 
I was not told—flew right at the gap. He was going 
so fast, on business, not dancing about for pleasure, 
that he made a clean hole “e" { it, and went off, 
carrying some of it with him ; and, O joy, along with 
it the re flake was borne away. ‘ Hollca !’ said the 
bee; ‘I don’t want you with me ;’ and he stopped and 
disengaged it with his hands. ‘ You gay silly thing, 
you won't find it so easy to fly about now, and » 
no } 
* Indeed,’ it said lamentably, ‘I don’t want to be 
oe to be useful. Please tell me how I am 

‘ Find out what you were made to do, and then set 
to work and do it,’ said the bee grufily, and then went 
off like an animated bullet. 

‘ How to find out—how to find out, said the poor 
thing, as it sunk lower and lower towards the ground. 
* Ah, I wish I had thought of this, and known this, 


when I was young and bright, and able to fly. But 
coor i in ton ee, ee : 
there is nothing left but to die. 


earth | better,’ thought the flake, in the bitterness of its 


overthrown hopes: ‘none will miss me, or care for 


when the wind came up, the crushed flake flung i 
into it with a will; and it was caught up, and once 
more sped—though now with a fierce, exulting, defiant 
energy, in — for the old dreaming—high over 
the ed, vexed trees. So it ran its career fora 
time, until at last, on a sudden, just as the doubt 
seemed awakening, whether, indeed, ‘his wild impetu- 
pres Benger Sra epee 0 De ee beautiful 
ess aspirings had , the wind to lull, 
and from a heavy black cloud, which it driven, 
before it, big drops began to fall; and then came a 
out cones of rain and hail. As the poor fragile 
was hurried downward to the brown 
earth, it just had time to cry: ‘ All is over now, 
a wretched death ends a useless and aimless life,’ 
when a great heavy drop smashed and flattened it 
on the ground, and another, immediately after, 
knocked to pieces a small lod beside it, ant buried 
it where it lay. 


IL 


Winter had come and laid two feet of snow 
over the grave of the once blithe and light-hearted 
flake ; Spring had strewn it with a graceful scatter- 
ing of numberless rose-tipped ae yom of the 
white May; and Summer had come, all the bees 
were busy over the fields, and that gruff old humble- 
bee was of the number. Curiously enough, he was 
just now hovering about the place where the poor 
frail thing that he had vainly befriended had met 
with an untimely tomb. Not that he knew this, or 
would have cared for it, if he had; but there was 
a brave strong plant growing just there, covered 
with bright clustering flowers, and he was hovering 
above this for a minute, in unmitigated deli 
before he set to work to bring his long trunk into 
bending flower after bending flower. 

‘More delicious honey,’ he soliloquised presently, 
‘ J never tasted ; and such a lot on one plant too.’ 

‘I’m glad you like it, Mr Bee,’ a timid voice 

lied ; and the bee stared, and tried to rub his eyes 
with his antennz, to see the better from whence the 
sound might come. 

‘You don’t remember me, I daresay,’ again said 


the ayy 
‘Hey, is it you? Can you speak 
you? No, how shouldI? Ha, ha, ha!’ 
And the banded old fellow laughed till the honey 


gathered in his eyes. 

‘No, I don’t sup you would be likely to 
remember me. But I am very much obliged to you 
for taking me out of the spider’s web last year.’ 


‘You! Why, it can’t be. You don't mean to 
say ’—— 
* Yes, I do,’ said the happy plant, with some tiny 


drops of dew suddenly glistening in its flowers. 
‘But how? What do you mean? How did it 
come about ?’ 


The plant answered quietly: ‘I found out—I mean, 
I was taught—what I was made to do, and then I set 
to work, and did it.’ 

‘Well, lamsurprised. Let me most heartily congra- 
tulate you. You are indeed of some use in the world, 
and some ornament too,’ added the gallant old fellow. 


Cp, 
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*I went through a great deal; I had some sha 
lessons ; but I am very thankful for them now ;’ an 
some of the dew slid out of the flowers, and stole 


down the stalk of the plant. 
*I daresay, I daresay,’ said the bee unconcernedly. 
things want a deal of i 


“Light, giddy ‘ 
and Ad 5 dm io em A pretty time, now, 
you wasted, wandering about in the air, staring and 


ising. 

‘Perhaps the time wasn’t quite all wasted,’ urged 
the plant softly, half surprised at its own fear 4 
tion in venturing to question the opinion of the 
shrewd business-seasoned old bee. 

*Not wasted? You must be mad. Not wasted? 
What good was the seed (the only useful parts of all 

feathery flaunting) getting while you were moon- 
ing about in the sky? 

‘Perhaps it was ripening,’ quietly suggested the 
plant; ‘perhaps I mightn’t have me the fine 
_ that bees—that you say I am, if it hadn’t been 
‘or that old joyous soaring of those early days.’ 

*Humph !’ said the bee, as if he had never thought 
of that; ‘not probable.’ Still, he remained silent for 
a minute, as though thinking about it. ‘I suppose,’ 
he said at last, ‘getting stuck in that spider’s web, 
and hanging up there like a ninny, did you some 
good, and made = finer? Hey?’ 

*I suppose it did,’ said the plant simply. 

*‘Humph!’ again said the bee, taken aback. He 
hadn't meant to be understood like that. But a more 
thoughtful expression came over his face. He had been 
busy, on and off, all this time, and had talked between 
whi He could not afford to stop and reason out 
any puzzle that might be offered to his mind. He 
came out now of the last flower left unvisited, laden, 
as much as he could carry, with superb honey. 

*Now, I’m off,” he said. ‘I’m much obliged to 
you, and you may be sure I’ll come again. I’m 

to have renewed our acquaintance under such 
wourable circumstances, and I’m free to say that 
there may be something (I don’t admit there is) in 
what you say. At any rate, you’re not the mere 
idiot I once took you for.’ And off he went. 


Ti. 


The ae lived long and happily on the sunny 
bank—happily and usefully, and not without some 
beauty mingled with its use. The constitution of it 
was such (in a man, we should call it poetic) that it 
could never have got on well, nor have been happy, 
without that. 

And it lived to launch forth many another youn 
light thing, full of dreams and beauty; and f so: 
it felt somewhat mournful—knowing of the future, 
and of what sharp discipline would a necessary ere 
those wild soarings should sadden into the earnest 

and work of life—though, I say, it felt a 
itying sadness when it heard them talk about the 
ture, and the t wide blue sky, and how they 
would rise far above the humble life of those about 
them, it never tried to snub or to sadden them. It 
did not even talk much about its own experience, 
for it saw that they would not, nay, could not believe 
that theirs would resemble it. 

A young bee, that came to it later in the year, 
in the course of some conversations that it had with 
him, told the plant that his father, an old bee, had 
often told him its story, and owned that he quite 
saw now that beauty was good, as well as use, if kept 
in its proper place, and not made the chief object. 
‘ After all,’ he used to say, ‘they come from the same 
hand, and the Maker has commonly wedded them 

her in His works; and we ought to believe 
whatever He does to be right, and whatever He 
makes, to be good. And so don’t you sneer at fancies, 
and dreams, and all that, in ay constituted differ- 
ently from you, as I used todo. If they’re beautiful, 


and not mere namby-pamby, give ’em the benefit 
of your sober, practical sense, and direct "em to turn 
their tastes and fancies to good account. For, though 
it’s plain that you — life too dreamy and 
sentimental, I quite ieve that you may make it 
too matter-of-fact, and dry, and business-like, too.’ 

The plant was glad to hear this of its old friend, 
and it was glad and thankful for all it had, and even 
for all that befallen it. 

No doubt, those old dreams had been wild and 
extravagant; no doubt, it had missed of doing the 
great things it had once dimly imaged, of grasping 
the realisation of the beauty of those old aspira- 
tions; and no doubt it did sometimes feel a yearning 
after something that it had lost, something higher 
and more beautiful, than life had now to give. It 
was much better to be a sober settled Fw than 
to be a wandering flake of down; but still there was, 
in some sense, a greater and more noble delight in 
that soaring over the trees, and riding in the blue, 
limitless air. And earth looked more prosaic, now 
that some inner faculty had gone, which once gave 
its own light to all around, and trebled the loveliness 
of tree, and star, and flower. Who knows? There 
might be some future condition of being in which 
this faculty might return, regulated to order, and 
paired with some high usefulness. 

However, these thoughts were more meditative 
than sad, and the plant kept them to itself. The 
old bee, for instance, it felt, would have regarded 
them as utter nonsense ; and there was much, indeed, 
to cheer and content it in life. Something, at anyrate, 
had been achieved, after the discipline of ering 
and sorrow, as well as of hope and joy; something 
of use, and something of beauty too. And so its 
prime was a contented prime, and its age happy and 
thankful; and when its life was nearly over, it felt 
a grateful consciousness that that life had added at 
least a mite of advantage and of beauty to the earth, 
and that it had not been passed quite in vain. 


THE GOOD PEOPLE. 

(There is a curious old tradition in Scotland, that the little 
whirlpools of dust that suddenly rise from the road before a 
summer wind, conceal processions of the fairies, or ‘ good people.’] 
You’vzg seen a cloud in summer, sir, a dust-cloud rise and whirl 
Suddenly out from the great high road, and wreathe, and circle, 

and twirl 
In curious airy whirlpools, twining as if in sport? 
That is the Little Peuple riding unto their court. 


hy 


Only a cloud of dust, you say? a dust-cloud thin and white, 


Half-powdered lime, half films of flint, hot, stifling, and bright. 


The wind is fresh and fair, sir ; noon’s sure no spectre-time ; 


We look for sprites when moon-lit grass is sparkling with the | 
rime, 


} 
Sprinkling the purple thistle-flowers in gusts of playful wrath. 
| 


See there! how swift it rises, swirling along the path, 


I say it quite in earnest, by no means, sir, in sport, 
That is the Little People passing unto their court. 


They have been seen by lucky men under the forest trtes; 

Their horses’ bells of silver chiming in every breeze. 

They ve green silk robes, and little plumes frosted with diamond 
stones; 

And they play on little golden harps that give forth magic tones, 


’Tis true that in the moonshine, under the spreading oak, 

You see them round the mushrooms dance, and quaff, and laugh, 
and joke; 

But also in the sunshine, where men will most resort, 

That dust-cloud holds the Fairy Folk riding unto their court. 


See how it whirls and circles, then fast it drifts away! 
Had I the magic word of power, I’d use it, sir, to-day ; 
And then the cloud would open, and shew us the gay sport 
Of the Little Fairy People riding unto their court. 
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